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Landscapes of the Illinois 


Floating fish market, Havana, IL Curt Teich postcard. Ca. 1907. 


By Craig Colten 

In his recent book [Metropolitan Corridor: 
1880 to 1935. Yale University Press. 1983], 
John Stilgoe copiously illustrates the land¬ 
scapes of the "metropolitan corridor/' that 
portion of the American built environment 
that evolved along railroad right-of-ways 
between 1880 and 1935. The abundance of 
illustrative material he was able to collect 
clearly demonstrates the American obses¬ 
sion with the railroad and its attendant 
facilities. It also is suggestive of the lack of 
attention paid to the premier transporta¬ 
tion corridors of the early nineteenth 
century—rivers and canals. 

The Illinois State Museum is planning a 
mobile exhibit which will interpret the 
environmental history of the Illinois River, 
the major internal waterway of the state. 
The focus of the exhibit will be on the 
various folk occupations which relied on 
river resources between 1900 and 1930. 
Hoping to illustrate typical riverfront 
scenes, complete with floating fish markets 
and fishing fleets, the Museum began a 
search for historical photographs. 


As John Stilgoe found, there are ample rail¬ 
road scenes, but precious few waterfronts. 
Residents of the river valley frequently 
showed researchers old postcards of show- 
boats and railroad bridges, which led 
Museum staff to the Lake County Museum. 
Although the Curt Teich Collection could 
not provide all the illustrations the 
Museum sought, it did contribute to the 
set of early twentieth century riverfront 
scenes. 

Planned for a launching in May 1989, the 
Illinois State Museum's exhibit will trace 
the history of commercial fishing, mussel 
gathering, duck hunting, and associated 
service industries on the Illinois River. 
Sparked by new button-making technology 
and burgeoning urban populations, these 
trades grew rapidly during the first decade 
of the twentieth century. They flourished 
briefly and for several years the Illinois 
River was one of the leading sources of 
freshwater fish and mussel shells in the 
country. During that span, mobile popula¬ 
tions in boathouses lined the riverfronts of 
the fishing towns. River pollution, conser- 


River 

vation laws, plastic buttons, and the loss of 
fish spawning grounds eventually caused 
severe declines in the number of people 
harvesting the river. While a few river folk 
survive, the Illinois State Museum is col¬ 
lecting oral histories, artifacts from the 
river trades, and historical photographs to 
include in its exhibit. When assembled, 
the exhibit will travel by watercraft from 
Lockport to Alton, Illinois, stopping at 
towns and cities along its route. At each 
stop, visitors will be invited to tour the 
exhibit and see a bit of river history. □ 


The Illinois River History exhibit is made 
possible in part by grants from the Illinois 
Humanities Council and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

Craig Colten is the Associate Curator of 
Geography for the Illinois State Museum. 
Mr. Colten holds a PhD in historical geog¬ 
raphy from Syracuse University. 






World War II and Rationing: Fish and Eggs Again? 



A. Inlerior of Consolidated Aircraft Corporation Plant, San Diego, CA. Original photograph for Curt Teich postcard. 1941. 


By Kathryn Johnson 

I came to the Lake County Museum in the 
summer of 1986 as an intern. My project 
was to transport and organize the 
Museum's military uniforms and accesso¬ 
ries into a new storage room. At the end of 
the summer I received my Bachelor of Arts 
Degree in History and started working for 
the Curt Teich Postcard Collection as 
Research Cataloging Assistant. At that time 
we were entering cards from the decade of 
the 1940s. It seemed that I was learning 
about American history in a way different 
from traditional textbook learning. I 
thought it interesting that postcards depict 
American history in such a way that can 
only be found in this type of media. The 
images give a visual history that is not 
accompanied with explicit text. Therefore, 
the ideas that are formulated in the 
viewer's mind are based on their visual 
perception of the images of a particular 
subject or era. It was during this time that 
I decided to write an article for the Post¬ 
card Journal. My topic would be World 
War II, specifically, rationing. 

With Hitler's expansion in Europe and the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor, Americans found 
themselves involved in a World War for the 
second time in less than thirty years. 
"However, on a number of accounts, World 
War II was an ideal war for the American 
people. American casualties were consider¬ 
ably less compared to the Civil War or the 
millions of Russians, Germans, Chinese, 
and Japanese killed during World 
War II..." (John H. Cary, Julius Weinburg, 
ed., The Social Fabric [Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1984], 279). In addition, the 
American public had few qualms about the 
justification of United States involvement. 
"As the federal government pumped bil¬ 
lions of dollars into the economy, millions 
of Americans were once more steadily 
employed—in some instances for the first 
time in more than a decade (FIG. A). 
Although women's hosiery and cigarettes 
were in short supply and it was necessary, 
at one point, to place price controls or * 
rationing on the consumer goods, the con¬ 
sequences for the American people were 
not enormously painful" (ibid, 279). 

In writing this article, I used oral history as 
my primary source of information. I con¬ 
ducted several interviews with people who 
lived in American rural and urban commu¬ 
nities during World War II. I was interested 
in how rationing affected people on an 
individual level—I wanted to find out what 
was remembered as being most difficult 
for Americans, considering the war was 
not fought on American soil. 

Mildred Anderson of South Sioux City, 
Nebraska, was thirty-three with four chil¬ 
dren when the Japanese bombed Pearl 
Harbor. She recalls how difficult it was to 
obtain necessities. "I remember a time it 
seemed like all we had to eat were fish 
and eggs. My son said to me one morning 
that he had already had one egg for break¬ 


fast, that's all he needed for the day, and 
he wanted something else; but that was all 
we had." Mrs. Anderson told me of a time 
when her family had to wait four months 
for a stove to heat their home. Although 
times were tough for everyone, for the 
Andersons it was particularly so because 
the four months of waiting happened to 
be winter months. "I also recall we used 
to do some trading with one of the local 
stores—potatoes for coffee. We always went 
to the store where they knew us the best 
so we could get the most for what we 
were trading." 

Living in a rural America was, to some 
extent, easier if you lived on a farm where 
meat and vegetables could be grown for 
the family's consumption during hard 
times. The Andersons lived in the country, 
but not on a farm. 

For Kathryn George of Storm Lake, Iowa 
who did live on a small farm when the war 
broke out, every day living did not seem 
so difficult. "It was hard to get women's 
hosiery and rubber pants for babies then. 
The only food that difficult to get was 
sugar, so I just used honey to substitute." 
Mrs. George's son, Dale, was ten in 1941. 

He well remembers the day Pearl Harbor 
was bombed. "My brother and I ran 
outside crying because we thought our 
father had to go to war, we were lucky he 
didn't have to. I don't remember ever 
having to worry much about food or gaso¬ 
line rations though. They, [the oil 
company], would just come out to our 
farm and fill our bulk tanks. We needed 



B. Curt Teich postcard. 1942. 


quite a bit of gasoline for our farm equip¬ 
ment. If we had to go into town for some¬ 
thing, we just gassed up the car and 
went." Once again, life was more difficult 
for the Anderson family because they had 
no farm equipment and therefore, no bulk 
tanks for gasoline. For Mr. Anderson, it was 
twelve miles to work each day so he did 
what most people in his situation did, he 
car pooled. 


As for luxuries such as cigarettes, Dale 
recalled, "I used to work in a little store in 
Maryhill. We were only allowed to sell cus¬ 
tomers one pack of cigarettes a day. Per¬ 
sonally, it never bothered me much 
because once in a while I would sneak a 
pack and my brother Rich and I would 
smoke them while we were fishing and no 
one would know." 


The degree of hardship differed not only 
from household to household, but also 
from rural to urban communities. In the 
city fhere was little space to grow fruits 
and vegetables. And there were other 
things to worry about. Would the gas 
stamps hold out until the end of the 
month, and if so, will there be gasoline at 
the station to purchase (FIG B)? Of course, 
the street car could always be used for 
transportation, if necessary. The streetcar 
posed the problem, however, of not reach¬ 
ing all neighborhoods of a community. 


Rationing was devised by the Office of 
Price Administration (OPA), and stamps 
were issued to families so that they could 
purchase rationed items. The number of 
dependents and the occupation of the 
head of the household determined the 
amount of stamps each family was given. 
For example, doctors didn't have to worry 
about having enough gasoline stamps to 
get to their patients because they were 
given special plates for their cars and 
could purchase as much gasoline as was 
necessary to maintain their service to the 
community. 


































C. Advertising card for Florsheim Shoes. 
Curt Teich postcard. 1942 


Hilda Sundell was twenty years old living 
in North Chicago with her mother in 1941. 
When asked what she thought was hardest 
about adjusting to the rationing system she 
commented, "Nothing at all. The only 
thing that was difficult, and especially for 
girls, was that shoes were rationed (FIG. 

C). My uncle used to live with us, and my 
sister and I would argue over his shoe 
stamps if he didn't need them.... As for 
gasoline rations, I never learned how to 
drive so it didn't affect me much. If I had 
to go some where, I just took the street 
car. I do remember how difficult it was to 
get rubber" (FIG. D.). Mrs. Sundell married 
during the war and her husband served in 
the armed forces. "When my son was 
born, my mother and I went to ten differ¬ 
ent stores before we could find a pacifier. 
When we finally found one, it was very old 
fashioned and had beads on it. It was even 
difficult to get nipples for baby bottles. 

The only ones we could get were hard red 
rubber ones." In closing Mrs. Sundell 
stated, "To me the rationing system was 
not really a hardship but more of a bother. 
You live through it if that is what you have 
to do." And that's what Americans did, 
they adjusted to it and lived through it. 


In conjunction with my earlier thoughts of 
how the Collection documents American 
history, it is significant to note that while 
entering postcards dating from the years of 
the fifties, sixties, and seventies, our staff 
noticed that there were no views that indi¬ 
cated the existence of the Korean War and 
only one for the Vietnam War. This makes 
a striking comparison to the vast amount 
of information pertaining to World War II 
in the Teich Collection. When reviewing 
postcards from the World War II years, 
there are hints of patriotism everywhere— 
in advertising for clothing, cards that show 
local views of a particular city, advertising 
the purchase of war bonds, political car¬ 
toons, in addition to an overwhelming 
amount of views of military bases (FIG. E 
AND F). One reason for the lack of views 
related to the Korean or Vietnam Wars is 
the changing role of visual mass media on 
our society. In the first decades of this 
century postcards were used, in part, to 
advertise a company's newest product or 
service. Today, we have visually saturated 
newspapers and magazines, not to mention 
television and videos, that have replaced 
postcards in their role as visual 
communicators. 

Another reason for the lack of views, at 
least for the Vietnam War, was the con¬ 


troversy over the war itself. The American 
public was torn over the legitimacy of 
American involvement in Vietnam. There¬ 
fore, postcard views of Vietnam or of 
American soldiers training for war were 
not popular subjects for sale in postcard 
format (FIG. G). □ 


Kathryn Johnson holds a BA in history 
from Briar Cliff College. She has worked 
for the Teich Collection for one and one- 
half years. 


This article is the second in a three part 
series on topics related to the American 
homefront during World War II. 



D. Curl Teich postcard. 1942, 



E, "Large letter" card o( Sioux City, IA. 
Curt Teich postcard. 1943. 



lot Rocnlitt 


F. U.S. Navy physical training program for recruits. Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IL. Cun Teich postcard. 1941. 



G. Airborne Division, the "Screaming Eagles" in Vietnam. Curt Teich postcard. 1971. 
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Hine, Thomas. Populuxe, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1986. 178 pages, illustrated. 
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Book Review by Katherine Hamilton-Smith 

“Never before/' Life exclaimed in a 1954 
article, “so much for so few." 

'“Never before/ was virtually the slogan of 
the age. Never before had there been a car 
like this one or a floor wax like that one. 
The Populuxe generation heard of prece¬ 
dent being shattered several times each 
day.... Americans born during the 
Depression came of age at a time when a 
number of economic and demographic 
factors converged in an extremely favorable 
way. There was more wealth to go around 
and a decline in the number of people to 
share it. Nothing like it had ever happened 
before, and nothing like it has happened 
since." 

This is how Thomas Hine describes the 
period in America in the 1950s and 1960s 
in his 1986 book Populuxe, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. Ostensibly, Hine is 
examining the look and life of America 
during the baby boom years, but the book 
is more than an examination. It is an affec¬ 
tionate, careful, colorful, and wonderfully 
illustrated observation of the time by a 
person who lived through it, and, seem¬ 
ingly, loved it. Hine remembers this time 
from the perspective of one who, accord¬ 
ing to the dust jacket information, “grew 
up in the 1950s," and his descriptions of 
events, consumer items, home environ¬ 
ments and the like have the tenor and 
familiarity not associated with the dry 
research of someone looking back at a 
time not lived through personally. 

Populuxe thrives on doses of this familiar 
affection. 

Much of Populuxe centers on the growth 
of American suburbia. After all, where did 
Lucy, Ricky, Fred, and Ethel move when 
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they left New York City on the situation 
comedy “I Love Lucy?" The suburbs. It 
seemed that even the beloved Lucy show 
had to pay attention to an overwhelming 
and unprecedented shift in the focus of 
America's dream life style. Hine points out 
that, as people moved to the suburbs, they 
fancied to themselves that they were 
moving to “the country" (that's how Lucy 
and Ricky expressed it); and even sociolog¬ 
ical explorations found that newcomers to 
suburbia thought that they had moved to a 
small town—not to the bland expanse of 
sameness that Frank Lloyd Wright 
described as “everywhere and nowhere." 

From two or three decades of perspective, 
suburbia may take on a sort of numbing 
quality; but to the millions of folks who, 
beginning in the late 1950s, decided that 
suburbia was the wave of the future—and 
a wave that they wanted to ride—it was the 
goal for which families of all classes strove. 
It was the buzzword of the times that 
carried with it an aura of success—the 
American dream with a front lawn, two car 
garage, and a built in dishwasher. Hine 
explains the sensibilities, desires, and aspi¬ 
rations of the Populuxe era by describing 
the consumer objects produced during 
that time. "Populuxe objects were symbols 
of achievement, affirmations that their 
owners had achieved a life of convenience 
and prosperity that their parents had only 
dreamed of. What had previously been 
luxuries—autos, washers, large front 
yards—were turning into necessities, but 
people still felt the need to adorn and 
celebrate them with features that at least 
suggested luxury." 

Hine celebrates Populuxe objects in an 
unexpected manner. He does not devote a 
chapter to each imagined category of 
items, e.g., Chapter I: The Discovery of Tail- 
fins; Chapter II: Washers and Their Uses. 
Rather, he discusses such seemingly 
unrelated phenomena as the 1954 emer¬ 
gence of the recipe for California Dip on 
the back of Lipton's soup packages and the 
accompanying development of the hereto¬ 
fore unknown food service helper, the chip 


and dip bowl along with the opening of 
Levittown, New York, a planned suburban 
community—all in one chapter entitled 
“The Luckiest Generation." “The Luckiest 
Generation" outlines the feelings and goals 
of the generation of consumers living 
during the Populuxe years—how they 
reacted to the onslaught of unprecedented 
consumer-directed stimulae and how their 
reactions affected our current lives. 


The connection Hine makes between the 
Populuxe years and America in the 1980s is 
one of the most important aspects of the 
book. Beginning in the 1950s, Americans, 
not so slowly and certainly very surely, 
advanced toward a changed awareness of 
each other in social environments. In one 
way, Americans were united in their wants 
and goals as they had never been before— 
this by the increasing influence of the 
mass media, both electronic and print. 
National circulation of magazines and the 
advancing necessity that a home was not a 
home without a t.v. caused the desires of 
individual Americans to become those 
commonly held by everyone. Yet, converse 
to the growing trend toward national unity 
manifested in consumer purchases or con¬ 
sumer dreams, Americans were also 
growing farther apart. " . .the amount of 
contact Americans had with other people 
was steadily diminishing as they drove to 
where they were going and stayed away 
from the crowds and jostling of the 
city.... The development of the suburbs 
tended to blur distinctions between one 
place and another, something that was 
quite acceptable at the time because it 
vastly expanded the amount of space in 
which one could consider oneself to have 
'made it.' And in this environment, people 
tended to think of things in terms of how 
long it took to drive from one place to 
another, rather than about the connections 
between them." If you think about this in 
terms of your own life, it makes a lot of 
sense. When you are in a city—and for me 
the city would be Chicago—the traffic and 
congestion makes having a car tantamount 
to a handicap. But once the car is parked, 
one thinks of getting from place to place 
on foot. In the process of walking, the 
pedestrian is forced to interact with other 
people. If one is in the suburban commu¬ 
nities that surround the city, having a car 
is almost a necessity. Huge shopping malls 
encircled by concrete parking lots—each 






mall separated by miles of four and six 
lane "streets" (and I use the term loosely) 
make walking from place to place 
unfriendly at best and downright danger¬ 
ous at worst. The affect of the increased 
use in the past two and one-half decades 
of what Hine terms "personal transporta¬ 
tion" has caused our society to adjust not 
only our understanding of spacial relation¬ 
ships, but, perhaps more importantly, our 
reactions to each other as human beings. 

Tracing trends in the American psyche 
such as the change in our perception of 
and reaction to spacial relationships seems 
pretty serious stuff for a book about the 
objects we bought and the goals we 
shared in the 1950s and 1960s. But it is 
serious stuff. The boomerang is perhaps 
one of the most familiar shapes that 
figured prominently in design schemes 
during the Populuxe years, but which rev¬ 
ealed, with its use, much about America. 
The boomerang signified SPEED, the future, 
the qualities of a forward-thinking 
society—all concepts that Americans liked 
to think of themselves as having. And any 
object that carried the boomerang shape, 
assumed, by association, those same 
qualities—or at least that was the hope of 
manufacturers and homeowners alike. The 
boomerang was everywhere. Sofas and 
coffee tables were shaped like boomerangs 
or modified boomerangs. The Chrysler 
Corporation logo, the symbol on the hip of 
Speedo swimsuits, and the lowly, but 
essential, ashtray—all were boomerangs. 

The boomerang signified the same spirit as 
that that guided the first settlers to the 
wild west of the United States a century 
before—the pioneer spirit. Motivated, 
adventurous, and intent, indeed almost 
fixated on the promise of the future. 
Reflecting this spirit, American homes 
comfortably juxtaposed the most modern 
of kitchens, complete with space age appli¬ 
ances, against an "American Traditional" 
family room, featuring "colonial" furniture 
reproductions like deacon's benches and 
Williamsburg styled cradles serving as 
magazine racks. This juxtaposition was 
acceptable and even encouraged because 
it symbolized a society that could 
"embrace the rocket and the covered 
wagon with equal fervor as manifestations 
of the same spirit." 

It would be misleading to indicate that 
Populuxe is some sort of serious, heavy- 
handed sociological treatise of the '50s and 
'60s, for it is not—which is the joy of this 
book. It celebrates the objects and the 
impetus that surrounded the creation of 
those objects through which we under¬ 
stand our past. For me, reading Populuxe 
was like stepping back into my childhood 


Advertising card for the Continental Upholstered Furniture 
Company, Philadelphia, PA. Curt Teich postcard. 1957. 


Advertising card (or Preway Luxury Built-Ins kitchen cabinet makers. Curt Teich postcard. 1959. 


Advertising card for the Marathon Division of American Can Company. Curl Teich postcard. 1959. 


and into the experience of evaluating the 
world that helped to shape my adult life 
and goals. I was born in 1955. The year 
before that, 1.5 million new homes were 
built (most outside the central city), 1.4 
million lawn mowers were sold, and 4 
million babies were born (my brother was 
one of them). These are startling statistics, 
which, at the time, indicated the pattern so 
many families' lives would take in the fol¬ 
lowing decade and one-half. For me, a 
child of the baby boom years, I remember 
most of the things Hine talks about. In 
fact, one of the clearest memories I have 
of being a child during that time is 
olfactory—that among the welcome smells 
of Christmas was that of new plastic, espe¬ 
cially the pliable plastic that composed the 
arms, legs, and faces of dolls. Now, that 
must be categorized as a Populuxe 
memory if ever there was one! 

The history of any culture is inevitably 
gauged, in part, by its physical artifacts— 
what it leaves behind. The second half of 
the 20th century may be gauged in this 
way more than any time before it because 


we will leave behind us an unprecedented 
amount of material remains. We have 
produced for our use not only utilitarian 
products, but also an increasing amount of 
unnecessary products upon which our 
economy depends for its prosperity. 
"Whether something was unnecessary or 
not was really not the point, of course. The 
crucial challenge was to integrate the 
product into the customer's idea of the 
way life ought to be." 

Thomas Hine discusses automobiles, cloth¬ 
ing styles, architecture, interior design and 
even concepts (such as how the phrase 
"push button" mirrored social ideals) in a 
way that is at once both instructive and 
fun. Hine loves Populuxe objects, and what 
is perhaps even better, he understands 
their significance. Reading his book is a 
visual delight as well as an insight into 
how our immediate past affected our own 
time. Populuxe is a history lesson with sun¬ 
dial shaped clocks and boomerangs! □ 
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JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Collection needs your support to maintain 
quality preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making 
its resources available. 

The project is funded for the first five years of its existence. All five of 
those years have gone by. Your membership or donation to the Curt 
Teich Collection will help provide professional staff to care for the 
archives, will aid in the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through 
environmental monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and 
will help support methods of bringing this unique material to the 
public through exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection at the Lake County Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell 
the history of 20th century America. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Collection in 
the category below: 

Annual memberships: 


Student 

$ 10.00 

Individual 

$ 15.00 

Family/Group 

$ 20.00 

Institutional Nonprofit 

$ 20.00 

Contributing 

$ 35.00 

Sustaining 

$150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum and the 
Curt Teich Collection, a subscription to the Postcard journal, 10% 
discount in the Museum store, and a 20% discount on Teich Collection 
research services. 



Advertising card for the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. Curt Teich postcard. 1957. 


IF YOU'RE ALREADY A MEMBER 


We would still like to hear from you. Why not introduce a family 
member, friend or neighbor to the Postcard Journal by giving them a 
membership? 

The project to care for the Teich Collection arrived with funding for 
five years—and those years have flown by. We need your help now 
more than ever. With the purchase of a gift membership, a letter will 
be enclosed with your name as the giver. Membership includes a 
one year subscription to the Postcard Journal, along with the following 
premiums: 


Membership level Premium 

$10, $15, or $20 Two reproduction postcards 

$35 Set of ten reproduction postcards 

$150 The above plus a Teich Collection 

poster 

$500 or more The above plus a copy of the book, 

Prairie Fires and Paper Moons 
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"Victorian Era Storefronts" exhibit in the gallery of the Lake County Museum. 


Award Winning 
Exhibits 

Again this year, the Lake County Museum 
has won two awards from the Congress of 
Illinois Historical Societies and Museums 
(CIHSM) as part of the Congress' 1987 
statewide competition. The Teich Collec¬ 
tion won the Award of Merit for its new 
permanent exhibit, “America In A Postcard 
Mirror." The Museum also won an Honora¬ 
ble Mention for its program of physical 
plant renovation that included another 
new permanent exhibit, patterned after 
Victorian period storefronts. 

Submissions to CIHSM's annual competi¬ 
tion come from museums and historical 
agencies ranging in size from large 
municipal institutions to very small town 
and regional societies. 1987 marks the third 
consecutive year in which the Lake County 
Museum has won more than one award. 
Last year, the Teich Collection won the 
highest commendation given by CIHSM, 
the Award of Superior Achievement, for its 
quarterly publication, the Postcard Journal. 

This year's awards were accepted by 
Museum staff members at CIHSM's annual 
meeting at the Mitchell Museum in Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois in early November. □ 

-KHS 

Teich Collection 
Promoted In 
Washington 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of the 
Teich Collection will be in Washington, 

D.C. this January for two speaking engage¬ 
ments about the resources and organiza¬ 
tion of the Teich Collection. Katherine's 
discussion, based on material presented to 
the Society of American Archivists this past 
September, is entitled “Taking Postcards 
Seriously: The Curt Teich Collection." 

On Monday, January 11, 1988 from 3 to 5 
p.m., Katherine will speak to the Special 
Libraries Association/D.C. Picture Group at 
the Library of Congress. The second talk 
will take place the following day, Tuesday, 
January 12 from 3:30 to 5 p.m. at the 
Smithsonian Institution's National Museum 
of American History as part of their 
colloquium. 

"Taking Postcards Seriously" is a slide 
accompanied talk which focuses on the 
development of the Teich archives since its 
creation in 1983. Emphasis will be put on 
care and storage, cataloguing, publications 
development and outreach. Because of the 
nature of the National Museum of Ameri¬ 
can History's Colloquium and the Special 
Libraries Association/D.C. Picture Group, 
which includes Smithsonian curators, 
historians, interns, fellows and picture 
researchers, Katherine will place special 
emphasis on the methods of access to the 
rich materials in the Teich Collection. 

For more information about these upcom¬ 
ing talks, contact the Teich Collection 
offices, Monday through Friday from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. at (312) 526-8638. □ 

-KHS 


Museum Participates 
In Assessment 
Program 

On July 16, 1987 the Lake County Museum 
received the second part of a two part 
Museum Assessment Program (MAP) 
review by the American Association of 
Museums (AAM). The evaluation was con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Ellsworth Brown, President 
and Director of the Chicago Historical 
Society. Dr. Brown conducted the first 
review in 1982, before the Curt Teich Col¬ 
lection had arrived at the Museum. This 
second evaluation is a major step toward 
the Museum's goals of accreditation by the 
AAM. Only a small number of museums in 
the country, 650 out of 6,500 affiliated with 
the AAM, have achieved accreditation. 

The next step in the accreditation process 
is to complete a lengthy self-evaluation, fol¬ 
lowed by a one- or two-day on-site evalua¬ 
tion by an outside committee, and then, 
finally, a review by the AAM Accreditation 
Commission. A definition of a museum 
has been carefully outlined by AAM, and 
the self-evaluation gives the candidate 
museum a chance to be sure that every 
aspect of the definition has been fulfilled 
before scheduling the reviews. 

Accreditation ensures that the Museum 
has met accepted professional standards in 
all areas of operation—a professional staff, 
adequate record keeping, and proper 
storage and security of its holdings to 
name a few. 

Accreditation is a sort of stamp of approval 
from other museum professionals. It is 
also recognized by governmental agencies, 
private foundations and donors and the 
public the museum serves. The Lake 
County Museum hopes to achieve accredi¬ 
tation by 1990. □ 

-CAP 

Members 

Appreciated 

The membership list for the Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection has been steadily 


increasing since its beginning in 1984. We 
thank all our new members and those who 
have continued to support us over the 
years. The membership money is used to 
maintain quality preservation of the Collec¬ 
tion and to find new ways of making its 
resources available to the public. We espe¬ 
cially thank our two new lifetime members, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Petre, for their gener¬ 
ous contributions. 

The Windy City Postcard Club in Chicago 
has recently made a $506 donation to the 
Collection. The amount represents one 
dollar for every man, woman and child 
who attended their 34th annual postcard 
show. The June event attracted 43 dealers 
from 13 states and is billed as "the mid¬ 
west's greatest picture show." At the club's 
request, the money will be used for con¬ 
tinuing public education projects about 
the Collection. 

The Windy City Postcard Club and the 
Petres' names have been added to the Life 
Members and Major Patrons plaque in the 
library room in the Collection building. □ 

-CAP 


The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago from 
1898 to 1974 as a printer of postcards, advertising 
pamphlets and brochures, maps, blotters, and sundry 
other printed items. The company eventually became 
the largest volume producer of postcards in the world. 
Over the span of 76 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, including most 
of the original photographic and layout work. In this 
way he established an industrial archives that now 
exists as the nucleus of the Curt Teich Postcard Collec¬ 
tion at the Lake County Museum. It is the intention of 
the Museum to preserve this resource and to research 
and analyze the importance postcard views have for 
understanding the history of 20th century America. 
THE POSTCARD JOURNAL is published quarterly by 
the Lake County Museum: Curl Teich Postcard Collec¬ 
tion, which is a section of the Lake County Forest 
Preserve District. ISSN-07430-7617 

Rebecca Goldberg, Museum Supervisor 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of Special Collec¬ 
tions; Editor, the Postcard Journal 

Christine A. Pyle, Assistant Curator of Special 
Collections 

Subscription to the Postcard Journal is a benefit of 
membership to the Curt Teich Collection, The Lake 
County Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest Preserve, Wau- 
conda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 

(312) 526-8638/526-7878 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the 
history and geography of Lake County, Illinois from its 
earliest known inhabitants to the present. The Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection is a grant-funded special section of 
the Lake County Museum devoted to collecting, preserving, 
and interpreting postcard views and photographs of 
subjects related to the United States in the 20th century. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the Lake 
County Forest Preserve District. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 
(312) 526-7878 

(312) 526-8638 Curt Teich Collection 

Exhibition Open daily 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Gallery 

Research Monday-Friday by appointment only 
Library 

Admission $1.00 for adults, 50<t for students and senior citizens. 
Monday is a free day for all visitors. 

School Tours The museum has an active education program. For 
information about scheduling and cost, call the 
museum office at 526-7878. 

Membership Memberships are available through the Lake County 
Museum Association. 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday-Friday. 
Collection Visits to the Collection by appointment only. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection offers separate 
membership. 

Benefits include free admission to the Museum and the 
Teich Collection, a subscription to the Postcard Journal, 
discounts in the Museum store and on Teich Collection 
research services. Teich Collection individual membership: 
$15.00, family membership: $20.00. Please call the Teich 
Collection offices for information about additional 
membership levels. 




Res/c/ence ol Lucille Ball and Desi Arnez, Beverly Hills, CA. 
Curl Teich postcard. 1957. 
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Lakewood Forest Preserve 
Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 













